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PERATIVE RESEARCH WITH ADEQUATE SUPPORT 


rs note: It is becoming apparent from our many attempts to study 
scientifically that single and isolated studies, important as they are, 

equal to the necessities of a complex field like education. The 
iggests a plan of cooperative research among individuals of like 


lequately financed 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
Dean of the School of Education 
Unit ersity of Calif mnia 
Be rhele ) 
RCH in education is determined to a large degree by purely acct 


lant and trivial considerations. It is a commonplace observa 


h of it deals with minor problems, the solution of which does 


Vi 
h one way or the other. For example, a good many studies 


le of the question whether it is better to add up or add 


f figures. The issue never excited me: in fact, I do not 
way has been found better because I always add both up and 
to check. Much research in methods is of this type. It deals 


details of procedure, which frequently yields inconclusive re 


hich would not make much difference whichever way it came 


ul 


; true of research in other fields, in administration, history, 
vidual differences, learning, child development or what not 


tion is probably not peculiar to education. The causes, also, 


same in education and in other fields of research. I ven 


th, 
eis 


est that the chief causes are the fact that research is so largely 


novices, by individuals working alone and without adequate 


i 
\ very large proportion is done by doctors and even masters’ can 
They are “learning by doing’, and hence the doing is not of a 
kind. They must choose problems that are limited in scope, as 


tors rightly advise. In order to play safe they usually select prob 
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they do not rest on their laurels. The circumstances favor this 
, , :, : 
Time is limi financial support is meager, and the pressure 
i 
creates a desi to have as many tities to oO! edit as possible 
bine with others in the attack on larger problems would depriv 
vidual of credit. except in th in which h n get | 
I al real C Cc} in tnos ases 1n Woicn ON ret 11S 
do all the work and ept the junior et d of joint thorship. § 
+} ; 1 og ' tart it} Ov ty loc, ‘ . Y) 
the student may start with a Quixotic desire to solve some oil 
, ' 
problems of « ition, he commonly yields to the infiuence of tl 
; 1 } | ++ ] . thine ; 
stances under which he works and settles down to a ri ne inves 
minor problems, if indeed he qaoes not succumpD er! ely nd LLLOW 
study to be his last 
ah « ] . iH! ‘ } ‘ £ +} 
How r it may be poss » overco the fe of the cu 
I 
nd secure a combine ick On may proble Ked by 
sources, I do not know. One thing I do knov n that w 
secure an improvem«e in research unless we its de 
, 
rge it in season and oO on of the remedies are within o O 
to effect: and I believe that if we apply th edies we sh 
rt 
Oward optaining adequate financial support 
I 
It | Nilkel that very much can de aon Ke ore r use 
=~ ; :; , 
andidates in lar ile research. They 1 t work with a reason 
: : : 
of independen in order to deserve the ward of tl legree 
nnot turned loose on probl s of rr importa beca 
I 
not have th roved ability mecessary to warrant giving them th 
: 
Spor sibil vy and § por Son | fT sors do use their aoctor 
I Pr} I 
5 hewer! ( wood na iraw Or wate t tnis ex] ) 
| ion 
The niet € edy which within tl ol he ientunh 
h nscive l to 1dopt i nas t att ide tow irch In 
mpatiet I< n ous oO | t oO 1 | or st idies 
| ; ; a ie 
VI ' " 1 o il t i 1< | 
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urn W ich ot Vity, d icnhment | or we too ol 
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noteworthy by way of research and hence even fall short of attain 


ry ends we are striving to reach. 


relieve the argument of mere sermonizing, it 1s necessary to Zo 


eneralities and give illustrations of major problems which need to 


nd which require long-time cooperative research. Many examples 


given. I shall mention only two in detail. These two are chosen 


field with which I am best acquainted, not because it is more 


than others, but because I can speak of it more intelligently. 


first problem is the mental growth of children and youth, including 


emotional and social development. We know much less than 


1 on all phases of mental growth. For instance many questions about 


bility remain unanswered. It is commonly believed that children 
full intellectual stature at fourteen years of age or earlier. There 
lence to the contrary but the question is not settled conclusively 
It is commonly believed that below average children develop more 
thei brighter companions and stop earlier. Again, there is ev! 


st this belief but many are not convinced. The issues are worth 


nd similar questions about mental growth are usually studied by 


it cross section method. Gro Ips of different children of different 
j 


tested, and comparisons ar¢ made between them by constructing 


ves of growth. Serious fallacies are committed by this proce 


lely recognized | it generally ignored. For example, this 


res that the groups at each age shall represent an equivalent 


_ 


the entire populatior to that of every other age. It is seldom, 
tain that this is true, and it is often certain that it is not true 
” 


irves constructed from the averages of groups tell us nothing 


irves of growth of individuals, yet it is commonly blithely as 


n by acute specialists in the study of growth, that they tell us 
} a " r . 
1 to know. The construction of individual curves of physical 


iny years ago showed, for example, that we could not tell what 


spurt of an individual child would be from curves constructed 
es. We have enough data to show that the same is true of mental 


not enough to show in detail what the types of mental growth 


; 


do we not have the necessary information? Because it is almost a 


job to get it, and it would require an outlay that few investigators 
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could command. To be reasonably complete, such a study should 


from the pre-school years to the early twenties, a period of sixt 


eighteen years. It should be preceded by a thorough-going study 
techniques of measurement to be used through the study, because, in 


tudinal study it is hazardous to change horses in mid-stream. It m 


with many more individuals than are needed to make a respectab! 


be lost through removal and a few 


at the end, because many will 
death. It should be carried on throughout the entire period by t! 
administrative direction. It should provide for complete analysi 


results at the end of the period of record taking 


Such an undertaking should obviously have some type of in 
or associational backing and direction. An individual might start it | 
would be no assurance that he could finish it. It would be risky for 
dation or an institution to appropriate the money for such an und 
if an individual were depended on to carry it through. Some pr 


tity it 


i 


le for continuity of effort and direction. The 


would have fo be mac 
could be worked out if the possibility of support for such a stud) 
i i 


immanent 





The second illustration is also drawn from the field of funda 
problems. It appeared for a time that the problem of heredity and 
ment, at least as a subject of controversy, had been laid to rest. B 


recently been brought to life and is being debated at thi 


the aegis of the National Society for the Study of Education with 


as great as ever. Thirteen years ago the same Society issued a yearb 


the same subject and research has been going on steadily before an 
Why is the question not settled? 


The answer is not far to seek. The problem is extraordinarily 


and involved. The interpretation of much of the findings of studic 


biguous. There is room for honest students to differ, even though 

T ] } ] 1 P ’ 
the differences may be ascribed to prejudice and the habit of p 
lis 
; 


burden of proof on the opponent. More con ive evidence is nec 


I 
This is another case in which long-time follow up studies are 


We need to find out what happens to an individual of known 


personality under specified form of treatment through a given period 


In most studies, it has been necessary to infer what the individual 


acteristics were at an earlier date and what influences were brought 
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ecords which are all too incomplete. In cases in which indi 


" © 
Mm I 


tested at the beginning and end of a long interval, the compar- 
he tests is not all that could be desired and the nature of the 
experiences is not fully known. The effect of environment can 


be prec isely dete rmined. 


a more conclusive answer to the question we must find a 
specifying more accurately the original constitution of the indi 
ond, of recording more exactly the environmental influences 
ght to bear upon him. Now human traits can be measured 
son of performances There is no absolute measure and 
of ability or personality in itself. There is no way, there 
the constitution of an individual or of a group of indi 
ent alone. However, there is one case in which the rela- 
1 of two individuals is known, because it is the same, namely, 
| twins. The difference in constitution between identical 
Hence we can attribute the differences between them to en 
to hypothetical differences in development. But merely to at 
nces as may be found between identical twins to environ 
nket fashion is not very satisfactory. To clinch the argument 
le to connect SPeci ii environmental conditions with specific 
ity or personality. The best way to do this is to set the 
ted plan. Find a number of identical twins who are to 
for adoption. Secure permission to place them in homes se 
1 agency. Find homes which are contrasted in some 


; 


or respects, as in cultural level as indicated by occupation, 
evidences of culture in the homes, or in other ways, as em 
ry, artistic, scientific or practical interests and pursuits. Enlist 
tion of the homes in giving the children specified kinds of train 
ition, in keeping records and permitting the administration of 
regular intervals. Follow up a sufficient number of pairs 
iy be convenient, not less than fifteen years. Then see how far 
nt of the two members of each pair diverges in the direction 
rgence in the environmental influences under which they live 


investigation would be fairly expensive. A rough estimate 


~~ 


ite about $275,000. But this is less than is spent on enterprises 
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»f less fundamental character and importance. It would take fifte 
venty years, but this is little longer than the time since the preparati 
he yearbook on Nature and Nurture. It would have to be a cooy 
idy, but I believe the cooperation of the chief scientists interested 
oblem could be enlisted. The project is, I think, worthy of consid 
I have used theoretical problems as illustrations. This is not 
paragement of more practical problems. They deserve investigat 
is do the more theoretical, and they require the same continui 
h of cooperative attack. Furthermore, and this is vital, they 
ke the same objective and unbiased spirit and method. Ti 
fo earch, both theoretical and practical, is ried on to prov 
to substantiate a doctrine. We first make up our minds what k 
l pri e is desirable ar hen look for evidence to sup} 
his w f s nowhere except aro nd in a circle. The more high 
nize ported research ¢ orse it is, if its fina 
f 1 ideas as to the Oo The kind we need 
[ s that which is 5 with scientific im} 
\ pporte 1 by adeq means 











teen ELATIONSHIP OF AGE, EXPERIENCE, FORMAL PREPARA 
AND MARRIAGE OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS WHILE BECOMING ESTABLISHED 

IN THE PROFESSION 


EARLE CONNETTI 


Almost all persons are interested in getting ahead in one 
I author presents certain data relative to the back 
s of lege and univ ty professors who have become 


the tendencies revealed concerning the relationship of 
il preparation, ind marriage of college and university 
profession was motivated by 
(1) Have successful professors de layed marriage until after 
tion was complete? (2) Did they obtain their profes- 
pprenticeship” in the pul lic schools or other educa- 
grade-level lower than the college or university? (3) 


ls } | ; r > lleoe > 
degrees obtained before or after entering college teach 


their status in the profession at the time of marriage, and 
}> 
£ Ss were obtained 
nswers to these questions 1S to see the courses 
s 
llowed by those college and university professors who have 


' , ' , - 
nd listinction. In the praduate scnoois OF universities today 


ho are now planning careers in college teaching. It was 


| , 
terns set by successful professors might serve as models 
I 
on even though the model practices of a decade or so 
or desira for the novice of today. It is not the 


1en, to attempt te determine standards in regard to ex 
legrees, and marriage for aspiring young college pro 
cceed in college teaching; rather, the 
oncerned only with what successful professors have done 
tters while they were becoming established in the pro 
as it is to generalize as to the best and most expedient 


oming a college protesst , it 1s still more interesting to look 


posites of the practices in the careers of those who have been 
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The source of information for this study was the latest volume of 

Who in America (1937-1938) in which the biographical sketches 
college and university professors were examined. The cases were 

by controlled sampling from the entire volume. As a check upon 
j 


liability of the data, an additional hundred cases were examined ar 
pared with the original five hundred. Since this checking shows 

umount of disagreement, it has been assumed that the data are relia 
that the results would remain about the same if the entire array of sh 
had been used. The professors used in the study are now employed 
representative colleges and universities located in all forty-eight stat 
the District of Columbia } 1938 their ages ranged from 31 to 8 
the median was fifty-four™While the writer admits that many si 
ind superior college and university professors may not be given r¢ 
in W/ Who, he does contend that appearance in the volume is so: 
of success and distinction and that, on the whole, perhaps is as 
criterion as could be had without involving additional investigat 
expense 
The degrees of the 500 professors in this study are shown in 1 


[he information clearly indicates that the greater number have se 





TABLE | 
THE EARNED DEGREES OF 500 PROFESSORS” 
Numbe 
legr v 
None hig an Ba ve 
ne higher than Mas 79 
With earned Doctorat 399 
i a | 
i 
' 
Marquis, Albert Nelson, | 1 Wwe ti n An 4, Vol. 20 (¢ 
A. N. Marquis Company, 1938) 
*The number of biographical sketches of college 1 university prot 
timated to be between 5,000 and 6,000 
* Some f the professors report m than e Bachelor or Master's 
In each cas urliest degree at each level was considered in this rep¢ 
riginal plan for this study, provision was made to record those professors w 
ly a normal-school diploma but in no case did this occur 
The degrees are not entirely indicative of all formal prepar: 1 of 
ssors. In several instances it was noted that advanced study has been purst 
highest degree but since it was almost impossible to take this into consi 


information was discarded 
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‘ree and that none have no degrees at all. The small percentage 


vith no degree higher than the Bachelor is not surprising and it is 
to note from the data that these 22 professors are all over seventy 
ind that they began their careers at a time when the Bachelor 


tolerated as being sufficient for college teaching. Further, 60 per 


»2 are professors of law, in which field the Bachelor degree is 
ivalent of one year of graduate study. 
reme and median ages at the time the various degrees were 


shown in Table II. The two-year increment of the extreme low 


TABLE Il 


EXTREMES AND MEDIAN AGES OF 500 PROFESSORS AT THE TIME 
THEIR DEGREES WERE OBTAINED 


Low Higt Median 
18 37 23 
20 1 25 
22 70 31 


» but it is not the record of any individual. The ex 


70 years for the Doctorate was the only case in which 
was delayed this late, the next highest age being at 53 years. The 
fessor graduated from high school or its equivalent at the age 
nt directly to college. After securing his Bachelor degree four 
at the age of 23, he pursued graduate study and obtained the 
‘ree at 25, two years after the Bachelor degree. He then either 
instructor in a college or served an assistantship until he had 
Doctorate degree. 
) professors who secured the Doctorate degree, 70 per ent 
their advanced degrees within a period of ten years or less; 
within a period of twenty years or less. The data show that 35 
ntinued their preparation without interruption until the Doctorate 


Sixty-five percent were unable to continue, either by choice ot 
without some experience in tea hing their chosen fields 
to determine the professional status at the time these degrees 


ined, it was necessary to consider the teaching field as being at 


re-college and college grade. But since these two divisions were 
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the small and average co 


‘- 
niversity as against the larger and superior college and univers 


bitrary distinction between the average 


necessary to assume some al 
superior institutions [his distinction may be imperious but it is ba 
the assumption that a professorship in the superior college or univ 


, ' = ee Tn 
more desirable and has greater professional potentialities than one 
sda‘din lleo — © be f | Bocas "af > the sit 
veraue ViICRO YU nive©rs y Ul icss [ OY 1L10OT) akll Liic SI 
7 , ; ; 
ind large, no dou that on the whole it is safe to assume that th 
| | sors are nf loyed in the perio iiegves and universities H 

4 ‘ 
nis ass ption does not deny that professors of equal calibre may 
I ) | i 
, a 
in the si r average college or university. Then, with thes« qua 
mn mind, the writer h ised the list of colleges and universities sele 
A an Council of I ition as being stinguished ins t 
has considered all others as averagé it 1s ver ikely that any 
—— thi ntains th ore -> . ” 
SALTCE ils .) CONLAINS Ule O SANGIN i€ S alia UT 
America even th ere may be soi sagreement in re i 
Among the first questions that arise in considering tl [ 
i I 
t t these O protesso 5 one 1n regard tot number 
‘ 
( U Iti)’ ice Pp! IIESSOTS alld LLIC cr Wink WCl | 
am +] > seen a. - thee os } 
( ng witho previous experience i 1€ pl schox 
I I I 
Kinds ¢ lS Of pPre-colle grade. Unly 149 or 29 percent f 
t 
‘ } f, - orad This lea , dias 2 < 
yCl 1S OF pre eve praat nis leaves a remainaer oF 4 ( 
I 
t ho t directly into college teaching. J s III, IV, ars \ 
14 } } | | 
id at the time these proressors went into { ths 
} ' LD). ] , A. > , nr : 4 sotes revece } 
) ning rre-colegze, Ay rage Protessorsl p, ana Disting Si I 
| | | | . . + vr ; thy TY 
f I In Table II] is shown the re spec ive degrees ne ti 
eval hing on the | e-colieg lieve Ke y-rhive oF U 
I 54 > whe I Cx} 1ence [ ne UDIIC SCI Ss oUnel nor 
1 1 1 ] , 
lege rade, taught before they obtained the Bach degree 
uning 3 percent cannot be shown in 1] e III. It ts interes 
, 
note ti P n of prof rs. only ) ner 
i i 
l imericana Annual (New York: A Corporat 1934), |] 
| ' g ; ver ‘ ‘ l « 
Eta t WOrk A iption bh 1 t sup r gi 
t iicg } v S V suf 2g partments 
c er of except s. At least these sc s uttract th u 
their facu $a cursory survey will show 
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TABLE III 


EES OF 104 PROFESSORS WHO TAUGHT ON PRE-COLLEGE LEVEL 


Number Percent 
Before Before 
KA es) 

14 9.3 
2 l 
104 69.8 


D less 


| 
them taught before they had obtained the Bachelor degree. In 


ence previous to college teaching and that of this gro 


ily 9 percent of this group of 500 college and university pro 


teaching with the minimum preparation and so progressed 
ege teaching. Insofar as the greater percentage of these pro 


for teaching in the public schools at a time when the 
was not requisite. this information seems to indicate that 
part they were not interested at all in teaching except on the 


7 KI r > > - | " + ; ~< ? 
In Table IV is shown the respective degrees at the time 293 


TABLE IV 


PROFESSORS AT TIME OF FIRST PROFESSORSHIP IN AN 
AVERAGE COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 


Number Percent 
Before Before 
109 36 

YF 32.3 
RG 28.6 
299 97 92 


ed their first professorship in an “Average” college or unt 

or 2.8 percent, had a professorship in an “Average” college 
before they earned their Bachelor degree. In Table V is shown 
legrees at the time 324 professors obtained their first pro 

i “Distinguished” college or university. Eight or 2.4 percent 


rst professorship in a “Distinguished” college or university 


earned their Bachelor degree 
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The data in Tables IV and V show that professors who obt 
first professorship in a Distinguished” institution have earned 





First PROFESSORSHIP 


rees previously to their election than those elected for their first 
hip in an ‘Average’ institution. Fifty and four-tenths percen 
Doctorate egree when elected to the fac Ity or a Di tinguishe 
on while oniy 235.6 percent had their Doctorate d res when 
f ty of an ‘Average’ institution. Further, a larger percenta 
tessors wa to faculties of ‘Average olleges and unive 
no degree higher than the Master's than was elected to the { 
Distinguished leges and universities. Only half as ny Ww 
» ‘‘Distinguished”’ institutions with only the Bachelor degree as w 
» ‘Average’ institutions. And, in keeping with the ratio, almost 
y are elected to ‘Distinguished”’ institutions with the Doctor 
is are elected to the ‘Average’ institutions. In generalizing fron 
Tables III, IV, and V, the writer believes sufficient evidence is 
pport he contention that the Iperior co leges and universities 
tandards of formal preparation, as represented by advanced deg 
e average smaller colleges and universities 
A number of interesting and pertinent facts brought out ir 
nd which need no xplanation, are giver here in state fo 
l Thirty-three percent oj the 500 professors never s rea ¢ 
Distinguished” college or university 
Fifty-nine and six-tenths percent of the 3: ofessor 
Distinguished” institutions were elected without previous teachit 
Of th 0.4 percent who had experience when elected 
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1 taught in the public schools or schools of grade-level lower than 
llege 
Sixty-seven and three-tenths percent of the 301 professors elected 
ge” colleges and universities were elected without previous ex 
teaching. Of the 32.7 percent who had experience when elected, 
percent had taught in the public schools or schools of grade-level 
that of college. 


nformation in the above three statements reveal that “‘Distin 


lleges and universities elect fewer professors with previous ex- 
‘Average’’ college and universities, and that of those elected 

$ experience, a smaller percentage have had experience in the 

ls or schools of grade lower than that of college. 

lationship of time of marriage to degrees is shown in Table VI 


» percent of the 500 professors were married before they had 


TABLE VI 


IGN OF DEGREES IN RELATION TO THE TIME OF MARRIAGE 


Number | Percent 
28 5.6 
138 27 .6 
122 24.4 
212 42.4 


Bachelor degree and 42.4 percent were married after their 
was obtained. Of the 149 professors who taught in the public 
schools of grade-level lower than that of college, only 8 percent 
d before they had obtained their first position. Of the 301 pro 
o obtained their first professorship in an “Average” college or 
percent were married before they had been elected. Of the 
who obtained their first professorship in a “Distinguished 


niversity, only 11 percent were married before they had been 


is easy to generalize from these data and conclude that the av 


and university professor has delayed marriage until after he 
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has become established in the profession. Eighteen and four-tenths 
were married before their first position: 81.6 percent after th 
position 

In conclusions the questions which motivated this study 


| 
answered as follows: 


1. Successful professors have delayed marriage until after their 
preparation was competed. 


) 


2. They did not obtain their professorships until after advanced 
were sec ured 


3. They did not serve an “apprenticeship” in the public scl 


other educational institutions of grade-level lower than that of th 





mr 

















<PERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS 
CERTAIN DIAGNOSTIC AND GUIDANCE 
PROCEDURES WHEN APPLIED IN CASES OF 
LOW SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 
GEORGE L. FAHEY 
University of Pittsburgh 
and 


CARL H. WALLER 
University of Wisconsin 


note: Much has been written in recent years about guidance 
The author's present experimental data relative to the value 
and guidance procedures when applied to secondary 


liagnostic 
1 period of several years the authors have been working with 
pils and have been concerned, as have countless other teachers, 


pils whose achievement is inferior to their estimated capacity 


Consideration of these pupils in any school system must lead 
ss of two specific problems: how to determine the causes of 
hievement, and how to bring about correction of the contribut 
[he present report is of an investigation carried on in Wisconsin 
| during the 1938-1939 school year in an attempt to discover 
experienced by low achieving high-school pupils and to effect 

of these difficulties through the application of various guidance 


} 


» individual pupil needs. In addition to these primary 
s hoped that the investigation might produce inferences as 


lity of increasing the guidance training provided in the teacher 


ler to study this problem, a group of pupils whose scholastic 
was found to be inferior to their capacity to achieve was selected, 
s were diagnosed through the use of various objective measures 
lual interviews, and the revealed difficulties were then attacked 


’ ‘ ’ | 
selves with the assistance of trained case workers 


THE SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 


school in which the pupils were observed commonly makes 


lisparity technique developed by H. H. Ryan' to determine the 


H. H. A Disparity Technique—A Method of Gauging Achievement 
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extent to which individual pupils deviate in their actual achievement 
the achievement which might normally be expected of them in terms « 


} 
; 


intelligence quotients. The assumption is made that there is a high 

tion between a student’s ability to react to a mental test and his abi 
do the academic work of the high school. The correlation of inte 
with marks in academic subjects is generally high, usually from 60 
Academic subjects are distinguished from the non-academic on the | 
the prominence of the uses of materials, tools and machines. A pre 
tal 


le is designed to indicate the relation of specific I. Q. scores t 
‘ 


uichievement scores. To get an expression of the true achieven 


bjyect’s (students) marks were interpreted numerically by assignin; 
point values as illustrated: A 3 honor points; B 2: & i: D 
F or Con 1. Incompletes were not counted in the computation 
they did not actually represent any level of scholarship. By addi: 
merical values of the subjects’ marks for the marking period and d 
the sum by the ni mber of marks receive 1 the true ai hievement was 
The difference between this true achievement figure and the subje 
licted achievement results in the disparity figure. The maximum 
tive dispersion may become 3, a negative dispersion is likewis 
As an example: A boy receives 1 A, 2 C’s, 1 D, a total of 5 honor 
Dividing this by 4, the number of subjects he carries, we secure 1 
honor points earned. From the prediction table his I. Q. indicates | 
prediction of 2.00 honor points (or a B average). The case ts d 


’5 honor points 


The operation of this technique between counselor and student p: 


sortunity for the counselor to meet the student with something 1 


n op} 
ess objective to discuss, and although its primary motive ts educatios 
rading, many pers nal. social and vocational adjustment in pli ation 
vucht lioht 
[he disparity technique depends both upon school marks an 
telligence quotients Both of these measures are doubtless 
iticism and especially teachers’ marks. However, their use 
riterion in determining quality of school achievement appears 


tified | ct hat ¢] ‘ lr r . 1] > 1 
justined Dy the ta that they are the ailmos universally accepte i | 


of academic achievement in secondary schools and c 


lle res and, as 


probably the most influential of all factors in determining the schor 

















FECTIVENESS OF G DANCE PROCEDURES 


their force in the motivation of study is an ever 


hich contributes at times to increased school success and at 


emotional distress. Consequently, the subjects for the in 


selected from among those pupils whose negative disparities 


( tality of their school work was inferior to the quality 
1 1 


rence enabled them to achieve 


ake the group a homogeneous one, to avoid the compli 


involved in dealing with pupuls above or below normal 


escape that criticism of the disparity technique which 
premium on normal intelligence, pupils were selected 
iotients fell within the range of one-half standard 
of the mean of the intelligence quotients for the 

rom which they were drawn; i. e., between 110.59 and 
roup were selected thirty-two pupils showing the great 
tiv lisparity. All pursued roughly comparable cur 


y were drawn from the upper four years of the high school 


(wo pup! 5S were Livi 1i@aq into two groups of sixteen 

parable as po € rms of intelligence disparity, 
: ' 

irriculums. One group was considered as the Control 


were allowed to continue their regular school pro 


iware of their role in the investigation and with no 


n thos st y provided by teachers anc 
roup know! the Experimental group and the 
. , 
s is described below. The comparabil 
UIDs 1 ré¢ . 0 | portant S | | t f 
I I i cic I¢ I ) Ul 
Vy i \ Cl Tal 
| 
i 
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As indicated in Table I, the Experimental and Control gro 


omparable at the outset of the experiment on the basis of intellig 
lisparity. On these bases, as well as on disparity at the end of 
nine weeks period, the differences were negligible. In no case does 
of tl lifferen t 


ence to the standard error of the difference approach 
ventiona its of statistical significance set at 3.00, and in the 
rat of ( it 1 


interesting to note that the difference that do 
ighted against the experiment 


THE DIAGNOSTIC PROCEDURES 


i 


’ lid 


Six ined an xperienced case workers volunteered their se: 
the diagnost ind remedial work of the investigation. Each of tl 
vorkers had |} se training in guidance theory and proced 
vere tudents and two were seniors in the School of | 
wo h id «several years of teaching experience including 


s and the others had had two semesters of practice teaching 


LV} is was placed on work with individual pupils. Eacl 
is if t n extending his own experience in the administ: 
1 ] + 
i ) Services The ise workers were supervised and aSSISUC 
vriters thro ré ind individual conferences during the peri 
I di t proce lures extended « r the entire eign 
rs : tior t were concentrated largely in the first n 
;' ; ; 
nen ier ful on i th case WO 


formation about the individual pupils During the second peri 


procedures were most en phasized 


2 pupil difhculties depended largely on the 
uin standardized diagnostic instruments which are but briefly de 
ince they are familiar to most readers and are udequately descril 

respective man ils. These instruments included 
i [ i tory.» This inventory is composed of 

vl I K 1 six scales measuring neuroti 

ff sion-extroversion, dominance-submissior ont 
B } G. 1 ] , l ( { ( 
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s and the pattern of interests 
ational groupings 
Hi ) Siu 
1eSi 01 1 ft show nterests fof 
na ¢t nni 1 
, 
This inventory ts an orientation 
f ) } ttery r OY Statements covert 
o identify good and poor study 
; } } ; +} | ‘ 
ay n its. the relative values O! 
: 
n individual's study habits, and to 
spe I habits of work 
(6). A reading test designe: 
nt nd easuring speed and 
rials of gt 1 series of difficulty 
l —) 8.2 Scal 
r¢ the purpose of diagnosing in 
I I 
ter areas and in attitudes. Th 
\ il responds in terms of whethe 
ith the tivity, Or would like t 
ed that in this type of respor 
ferences id dislikes 1 th 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF GUIDANCI 


PROCEDURES 


\ fourth pupil remained at the same disparity score throughout 
yf the investigation. She was a passive sort of individual who 
tt to be stimulated or motivated by any attack that the case worker 
( 
he pupils, including the four who failed to show favorable 
o-operative and appeared pleased to have the assistance pro 
use workers reported practically no difficulty in establishing 
idition to the statistical evidences presented, it was considered 
optain tron 


n case workers, teachers and advis 


onfronting individual pupils and the extent to which some 
these problems had been attained during the period of the 
The classification of the problems 


ind no one prol lem can be considered as existing wholly 
, } 


28 
prol lems could be de 
ve measuring instrument 


7 
its. others could be discovered and 


ind changes is necessarily 


her problems. Som tected through the 


through opinions of case workers, teachers, and advisers 
existence of problems and changes were not considered 
gless they were reported by at 


ao the 


least two individuals directly 


havior of the individual pupils [he case workers, teachet 
i 
of pupus did, however. agree to a marked extent in their 
= 


is and changes 


the experimental put tls were found by 
I 


by the inventories to 


f th and intensity of interests. Seven of the 13 were reported 
favorably in these respects during the experiment 
ventories revealed that 10 pupils were experiencing some 
Ss Some relief of thi 


1s austress was reported tor 4 
ls depended upon improper study habits a 


anges were reported for 1 


were found to be suffering from some inability to make 
adjustments in their relationsh 


ips with teachers, other pupils 

ool associates. Favoral hanges were reported for four ol 

ipils were considered as deriving part of their academi 

m improper home adjustments. No change was reported for 
tht 


area 











Health d 


rred in Of 


ifficulties troubled three of the ils. A favoral 


l of these discovere 


oO ily ises: a case Of visua | 
ase worker, referred to a physician, corrected by glasses. It may 
wort! y tl if the favoral le change whi h might rea onably be expe 
gi ality of school work as a result of thi orrection WoO ild probal 
ippear during the limited time between final correction and 
of the exper ent 
| subjects w ymnside to ick g in purpe 5 
urger motives or goals, which, in the nature of drives, determir 
ity with which an lividual applied himself to tas! t hand. | 
th S¢ ises I h noe was eport l 
ve p Ss Vere onsicere . ku tivati | 
ol ly not early distir fro her ts « ! 
in olve tne 1d i onsideration OF we k f l wl 
telt by the lividual but which may be of ture \ Fi 
pils were considered as changing f , € t 
One pupil presente 1 the specific problem of a tment-to a 
Situatior I 11ITe¢ f | tl Ol S 1 A 1 Kea 
favor n e wW Ss re ort | [ h 
Six pup we nsidered a W f 
CSI [ bility { now nitiat ¢ I d VI | 
5 reported r only f th { 
Iw pul we f lered po 
; he wn | f ‘ cet apy I ; f ; ¢ i 
s to turn in work of an inf Both tl 
‘ reported as having changed favorably 
iF ¢ ri | pils sour o! | \ i rou! 
na ys elationship o conn 
relat it g stud t \ th the f 
monly) oO i with degree of en bili they id apt 
PI 
or p ls in te « he fact th tl olved i 
nw ibove in inte WwW) » wf 
Hine | hangve wa € 
An I ne ‘ » [ ve | ] 
nd intensity fr interests W the most common es Oo 
yf social and emotional maladjustment we Kew 
en y habit nd mot! ion Ww st ft ( ' 
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d favorably while problems arising from emotional adjust 
acceptance of responsibility, and lack of ability to see 


re least adequately cared for 


CONCLUSIONS 


+ +} 
7) oe S| 


1e observations made in this investigation indicate certain 


interences 


ar diagnostic and guidance services applied were 
f the 16 cases 


e changes in mean disparity occurred in the Experimental 


uurse of the investigation while the changes in the co 


oup were slightly in the negative direction during the 


fferences between the Control and Experimental groups at 


vestigation while not statistically significant, in terms of 


I lid how ratio of 1.95 in favor ol the 
oul 
oyment of diagnostic devices yielded important informa 
, At ‘ aa 
pupil difficulties in such terms that it facilitated he 
oF guidance services. 
| 


es experienced by the pupils studied in this investiga 


; | Reeurol ‘ t . } 1 | 
o be distinctly different for different individuals and to be 
Itiple in character 
s vesponded favorably to the guidance service ind 
values derived 
nediation was found to be more pparent hn certain 
han others especially hose of an academic nature 
i ¢ nt was observed bet veen tl e estimates of prol le S 
0 ined 7 > in tl ’ A ~~ ’ 
I ange occurring in 1 subjects aS maae Dy case WOrkers 
; 
hers and advise 
workers were of the opinion that their efforts had been 


beyond the objective evidences of change, and felt that the 


= , 
SI raply enricne { their own training experienct 
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5 ] ( ( N 
Ed The < ative-caus j f lve £ 
t t t appli to tl ) prob t tea 
learning as workers discover its I Tl 
Ww PI a st gz 1 and al 
| ‘ } ) } ’ 
SUCH studies as those by Bond.’ Fendrick, ind Russell® ha 
t fference between pupils who are good and poor in som«e 
1 P eee ther i 
ibject. There ts no published report to indica f there is any 
~ _— 
ing difference between pupils who are good at poor in aritl 
tudy is an atter pt to find if there is a quantit tin ff 
pupils who are good and poor in a certain restricted function in 
A ere yf each kind was selected on the basis of in 
1iviade vith two-fl re divis r 
The sure of success 1n leart lig tO divi two-fl 
is the number of errors made. A pupil who learned the process 
errors, of few, is considered go in division. On tl 
| who I 1 the process and made many diff t ki 
onsidered poor in division 
[he pup ynsidered in th tudy w in ther 
\\ t A re rd was kept of th { ff 
i 
err which each pupil made from the tin ft the beginnit 
vest ition itil it ompletior or total ot 6 school ys S¢ 
writ showed that most of these errors we poradic and 1 
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f the number of different kinds of errors made by any one 
0 to 18. The pupils who made five or fewer errors while 
divide with a two-figure number are in the good group; those 
twelve or more different kinds of errors are in the poor group 
f pupils in each group is shown in Table I 
| shows that about half of the pupils in the good group did 
three different kinds of errors in division while learning 
(bout half of the pupils in the poor group made fourteen or 
nt kind of errors while learning the process. Clearly there is a 
lifference between the structure of the two groups as far as 


} 


I ncerned 


ion by a two-figure divisor is co 


TABLE | 


KINDS OF ERRORS MADE BY PUPILS IN EACH GROUI 


Poor Group 
umber of Pupils Kinds of Different Errors Number of Pupils 
1 12 16 
13 8 
14 7 
15 > 
+ 16 5 
17 17 
Tota { 


between the two groups is measured in intelligence 
ment in division, achievement in arithmetic during a five 


and general academic achievement during a like interval. It 


to make a study of most of the records of the pupils during 


val because the original investigation dealing with the rela 

the two methods of estimation of the quotient was made in 

i-35. When possible, the academic record of each pupil 

that date until June, 1940. These pupils completed the 

June, 1935, and the ninth grade in June, 1940. Of course, 

ved to other communities, hence, a complete record cannot 
the 47 subjects in each group 

ntelligence quotient for the good group found by the us¢ 


nal Intelligence Test, Scale A is 103.60 + 1.94 and for the 


?.27 1.92. The mean difference between these two groups 


ificant as it is less than 0.5 times its probable error. There 
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HME AND IN OTHER ACADEMIC SUBJECT 
IN GRADI IV—IX, INCLUSIVE 


Other Number Mean in 
Acaden Pup Arithmetic Academi 
Subjects Sut ts 
86.4 17 78 83.2 
85.5 10 78.9 R2.4 
85.8 3 81.3 8&3 
84.4 t 79.9 \ 4 
82.1 x2 82 
x Abuse ange e marking system w we 
hese pupils reached the sixth grade Marks ur menta 
4 sa Ss 8 acT | cer ‘ 


rogressed through the grades, the mean diftet 
the two groups decreased In fact, in the 


vad a slightly higher achievement than the good 


ide, the mean accomplishment in arith 


; 
es not appear to be very vreat. It 


i 
iability of the means is affected by two factors 
ichers’ marks. Therefore, small differences 
The ta show 1 
tl neans of two groups in the fourth 
‘ the teachers’ tendency to base a mark on 
[ oO! ituted tnc¢ iSi¢ subject matter for the 
that the pupils in the poor group made many 
learning division, the teachers’ marks may have 
lat rfactor 


[Il shows that there ts not much ditterence 


, , = 
ups except in arithmetic in Grades IV and \ 
I I 
i the experiment in division the two grout 
I 
ent in the process. Therefore poor achieve 
mn be overcome when proper teaching pre au 
terials are applied. Thi wncl —s 
fialisS ¢ tp} cd us COnciUusION scems to 


. i] 
Bond when he comparex 


the second and third grades. He stated as fol 
iy, therefore, be drawn from the mulating 


ition, including the method of instruction. is 


, , 
yf the pupil, he may be expected t 
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have little difficulty with reading. If, however, the instruction is not 
to the pupil's limitations, he may encounter extreme difficulty or 


failure in his reading development 


Ihe data in Table I show that there was no constitutional dif 


between the two groups. Each group was subjected to the same 
program. The final achievement in each group in division was 
same, but yet the good group learned the process much more re 
the other. The data do not indicate if the good group had better 
ind understanding of the process than the poor group had. It ma 
he final achievement of the two g oups was about the same when 
group develope 1 insight into the neaning ol division. On the ot! 
the satistactory achievement of this group may have resulted fro 


of efiective practice materials and inalytical diagnoses of errors 


rate it can be stated that there its not a significant difference in ac 


in arithmetic and in other academic subjects between a group wn 

any different kinds of errors and a group which makes very fc 

errors in learning to divide when the divisor is a two-figure 
SUMMARY 

This study was made to find if there is a quantitative difference 


4 
roups of pupils who are good and poor in division when the diy 


two-figure number. A pupil is considered good of poor in din 
‘ 


yrding to the number of different kinds of errors which he makes 
ng the process [he two groups were compared in intelligence 
m success in division, and in achievement in arithmetic and 
idemic subjects over a five-year period Ihe results are as follow 
Tr} no constitutional difference between the two g 
only ligl hance ifferen in tl mean intelligenc 
vl grout 
[he achievement in division when the divisor ts a two-fig 
was measured at the end of 35 days of teaching, 53 days of tea 
» days of teaching. On the first test, there was a significant diff 
the means favor of the good group. Or the other two tests 
nly a cd e difference between the mean 1 favor of the g 
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inalytical diagnoses were the chief instructional instruments, 


ttective in producing computational ethciency 


ean achievement in arithmetic as measured by teachers marks 


nd fifth grades is considerably higher in the good group than 


| 
; I 
». However, in Grades VII, VIII, and IX, the achievement 


ps 1s ibout the same 
achievement as measured by teachers’ marks in other 
yer a five-year interval in the two groups 1s about the 
1 in this study show that there is no quantitative difference 
ture of the two groups. They have the same basis of native 
ichievement eventually is the same. The poor group re 
wre time to make the proper adjustments for success in a 
ness of drill with the correct kinds of practice materials 
ignoses of errors cannot be challenged for achievement in 
ead hould remember that no attempt has been made to 








ss of these methods in showing growth in insight and 
ent. However, the data indicate very clearly that a pupil 
proper kind of practice materials in arithmetic will succeed 


This study gives no indication of the relative effectiveness 


y drill and by the development of meaning and insight 
ry much more effective than the former, but this study 
pr pram with correct practice materials and orrect 

s is effective in producing measurable results in division 


AN ANALYSIS OF AVERAGES INVOLVED IN BROKEN 
IN THE CROSS-TABULATION PROCESS 


Noble 


pupil transport 
I i 


tabulation pt 
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These and 
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tion through other 








CROSS-TABULATION PROCESS 


NI st were used in making the comparisons. Data for each of the 
were placed on separate cards and the sorting was done by hand 


re were so few cases. 
tors involved in the cross-tabulations were 


Relating to Buses and Routes: 

Seating capacity of bus 

Pupils hauled per bus per day 

Average number hauled per bus per trip 
Annual distance traveled per vehicle 
Length of bus routes one way 

Original cost of vehicle (depreciation) 
Annual cost of current operation 

limes vehicle stops per day or per trip 
Make of vehicle 

Ownership of vehicle 

Number of days bus is operated per year 
Age of vehicle 


Rel wing to Management: 
Wages of drivers 

Ages of drivers employed 

Wholesale or retail purchase of supplies or equipment 
Service and maintenance plan 

Location of bus storage garages 

Buses housed in heated or unheated garage 


rs Relating to the School District: 
Area of the district 
Density of pupil population 
Number of years district has provided school transportation 


Annual school district budget 
Distance of the school from a large center of population 


Relating to Highways. 
Mean annual snowfall 


Vhen costs were cross-tabulated with these criteria, in some cases no 
discernible while in other cases there were constant tendencies 

nits of cost to rise or fall directly or inversely with the criterion 
ises the trend would be general but for a specific bracket the trend 


roken. These breaks in trend caused the writer to try to analyz 


e for the inconsistency in trends by analyzing the averages involved 


ross-tabulation process 
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Before an effort was made to analyze the averages involve 


ross tabulations in which trends had not been consistent, it had 


vident that the two most potent factors involved in school transt 


osts were miles traveled per bus per day and the number of | 
= 
ported per bus per day. A regression tal 


of transportation, ind comparison of ost ol ined from this 
| r in bract | ng d pan trend e€ made 
ises iying in Drackets showing discrepancies in trend were maca¢ 
osts shown for these buses in the brackets involved 


The following equation was obtained it 


har led pe! bi 


O17x O26x 


his formula predicted X, represents the 


traveled per I 
day The a 
per day, the 


. . 
additional! 


i 
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TABLE I 


»F SEATING CAPACITY OF BUS TO COST OF TRANSPORTATION, 
207 DisTRicT-OWNED BUSES 








Cost Per Bus Cost Per Pup 

| Pupils Cost 

J ; a hauled Per Per Per Per Per Per 
ses | Per Day Year Day Mile Day Mile Seat-Mi. 

l 35.0 1483 7.41 2118 0190 | 0185 

11 31.9 1356 7.20 2257 0132 0108 

69 30.4 1446 7.82 1862 OORS5 006R 

79 54.3 1706 9.22 1697 0070 ,0054 
292 56.3 1972 10.70 1901 0079 0062 
> 75.7 1935 10.43 1739 0063 0045 

51.6 2298 12.47 2166 0074 0061 

64.0 2344 12.53 1959 1065 0049 

. 49 .( 1663 8.98 2582 180% 0077 61 
er bus per year and per day increased as the seating capacity 


The significant range in annual cost was from $1356 to $1935, 
ge in cost per bus per day was from $7.20 for buses seating 20 
to $10.43 for buses seating 60 to 69 pupils. Because of the 
ises in the first and in the last two brackets, they are not in 
range as significant. The cost per p ipil per day ranges down 
$.2257 in the “20-29” bracket to $.1729 in the “60-69” bracket 
id seat-mile costs showed generally a downward trend, although 
stent one, as the size of the bus increased. The pupil-mile cost 
the significant groups was from $.0132 to $.0063 and the seat 


re was from $.0108 to $.0045 


Partial Data from Table 1. Table 1 shows breaks in the 
e daily cost of bus operation to rise as the seating capacity of 
ncrease in the “20—29"’, ““60—69”"’, and “80-89” brackets. Some of 
ilso show downward trends in bus-mile, pupil-time, pupil-mile, 
ile units of cost as the seating capacities of the buses increase 
is compiled to show how the relative service performed and 
operation of buses in certain seating-capacity brackets, from 
ympare in service and cost of operation with the average for thi 
ywned buses included in this study 


r examination of data relating to cost of operating buses in the 


kets is made in Table 3 


lance at Table 2 shows the variations in daily cost of bus operation 


1y, in most but not in all cases, be attributed to bus miles 
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TABLE Il] 
Cost PER Bus PER DAY AS COMPUTED FROM THE REGRESSION TAB 4 
NEA 5 PUPILS OR 5 MILES, AND ALSO AS SHOWN IN TA 
FOR CERTAIN BUS-SEATING-CAPACITY BRACKETS, 
AND FOR THE AVERAGE FOR ALL BUSES 
. 
Cost Per Bus Per 
Brackets Average Days /| Bus Miles Pupils | 
Fron Buses Per Day Per Bus | Regression I 
Ta l Operated er Da Table 
Averag 184.1 | 84.1 49 8.89 . 
20-29 188 24.5 31.9 8.34 
é 69 185.6 38.7 78.7 9. 7E 
iv 184 29.9 1.6 g T7¢ 
229 187 10.0 64 2 é 
TABLE Ill 
AVERAGE AGES AND DAILy Costs FOR BUSES IN CERTAIN BRACKETS RELA 
SEATING CAPACITY OF BUSES IN TABLE I, WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
FE AVERAGES FOR ALL BUSES INCLUDED IN THIS STUDY 
| 
4 rags 2 29 69 j 9 
Age 308 ars 1.4 5. 3 
) r wag 19 ; } } 
D ‘ at 2.8 65 4.49 
\7,as r¢ ) RY ; 
Repairs r 54 
Insura 4 R32 
A t ~ . ‘ 1.28 ; 
raveled per day and number of pupils hauled per day, since the 
; , ‘ . . i 
trom the Regression Table are subject to a Standard Error of Est : 
tions are in the “70—79" and ‘“‘80—89”’ brackets | 


94. The excet 
Tal le 5, however, shows that 


| st of operatir 


Examination of 
The low daily co 


ost estimates based on averages 
eating from twenty to twenty-nine persons is due to the imexpens 
f equipment used, coupled with the type of service rendered. TI 
in cost of daily operation for buses in the “60-69” bracket is di 
fact that many of the buses are new and the maintenance and operat 
e low tor the year. Only one bus is included in the “80—89"" b: 

t was apparently in good repair at the beginning of the year. The 
the upward trend in daily cost as tl 


| 
ket showed a resumption of 


the buses increased 


ipacities of 
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the bus-mile cost tends to vary inversely with number of bus- 
ed in Table 1, the variation is not proportional. Bus-mile cost 
y with the ages of the buses. There are perhaps other factors 
number of stops made per bus per mile, and road conditions, 
e costs for individual buses, for which adequate data were not 
king this study. Cost per pupil per day varies directly but 
nately with bus-miles traveled, in Table 1; the per pupil cost 
y affected by the number of pupils hauled. Pupil-miles rather 
miles determine the per pupil cost. 
where broken trends were shown were analyzed and any 
: lerlying causes for such breaks were found to be operating 
criterion used as the basis for comparison. 
for research workers to recognize that in applying the cross 
ss there is a reason for a broken trend in the correlation of 


irison with the criterion. The careful student will attempt 


for such breaks in trend 

















EDITORIAL 











ON THE USE OF ANECDOTAL RECORDS 
OF THE newer devices employed in collecting and recording 
itional literature to anecdot: 


Many workers have made use of this device and it serves an 


é‘ 
finds frequent reference in recent educ: il 


original and s pplemer tary function. One of the fields in which tl 

has had wide use is that of the supervision of classroom instru 
; 

I } nas peen ibjected to critical examination from many 


w. With this work as a background the writer would like t 


l } ¢ that may arise in the use of such data in for 
I of except in those fairly rare cases wherein complet 
f y be had, there is the prot lem of samplin 
records one usually resorts to some sort of s 
How long a time interval should one use? How many sucl 
H \ ell ire § h ila 1 \ ore listre 
of tl of h yf juestion 
Naturally the nature of the search or problem will d 
l I ha ne eco d If one If rely records, I! 
‘ vi 1 press one perso uly a I portal then the 
kely t quite s ive, the sul tivity varyil ording to tl 
ti nil Studied and the personal OS) [ ies Ol the observe! 
; present in any given situation under consideration, all ar 
portat relevance or potency How shall one choose 
earch the aspects of the situation to be inv 
ful consideration, each investigator being 2g 
ous ivations tl the iréa under inv¢ 
l I g , M 1 Hi f 
(< f ¢ p ’ 
I AS. An Introdu n to the Scie Study of Supervision, (N 
\ ( ) 
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pon what information to collect how shall one collect the 
[here are many devices that one may use for this purpose: 
nnaires, interviews, observation, etc. Does the device employed 
ta that it purports to secure? In every case there is a problem 
Interviews and questionnaires are just as much subject to valida- 
1 other objective devices. Closely associated with the problem 
valid, reliable and pertinent data is the problem of records. 
y the anecdotal record is a mixture of observed objects, im 
inferences. No objection is raised to the recording of im 
tative generalizations but the critical student will prefer to 
data from which the generalizations were drawn. The best 
is clearly distinguish between fact and inference 
large group of problems arises in the interpretation of the 
Suppose that one has at hand a number of objectively rec 
e samples of teaching, learning, group activity, etc., how may 


judgments about the appropriateness, value, and efficiency 
conditions observed. It would seem that the appropriateness 


realm of human activity might depend at least in part upon 


ses and conditions that give rise to it. If so, how does 


the known facts in the situation to a judgment about acts? 
judgments about tne appropriateness of human acts arise 
zed agreements and non-agreements with the generalizations oi 
sophy and personal experience that one holds to be true. What 
ement and non-agreement between acts and generalizations? 
ne get from acts to principles and principles back? A third 
appropriateness, and for many the ultimate criterion, is that of 
juences, Or results. If so, how shall one determine ettects and 
particular acts to effects? Many workers have not considered 


caretully as they should, the processes by which judgments in 


re reached. Nothing has been said here about the processes by 


A 


hes judgments about the skill with which acts are performed 
the anecdotal record provides an interesting problem in the 
neralization for those who wish to proceed from individual 


nosis and treatment to the characteristics of groups of indi 


parable data must be collected if such generaliza- 


be formulated, but this is more difncult to do than it may at 
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first sight seem. Are acts and qualities that go by the same name com; 


units? One may count, add, multiply, divide and subtract the units of 
but are the things of which these units are composed comparabl 
measured or observed value is merely a part of a larger pattern. May 


content of a unit of measurement vary with the pattern of which is 
and qualities and compensation. If 


| 


be substitute acts 


shall one keep track of the individual potencies of these units fron 


There may 
to pattern in subsequent treatments of the data? 


The anecdotal record is a valuable guidance and research tech: 


Che purpose of this editorial has not been to question its value but 


eview some of the more obvious problems of interpretation arising 


to r 
its use. The difficulties recited are not in the judgment of the 
nsurmountable 


A. S. B 


CURRENT NEEDS IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


MAN is the only creature under heaven who is capable of studyit 
present conditions and achievements for the purpose of improving 


That is one field in which humanity is sure to excel since there is 


petition. One might go so far as to maintain that such study or re 
, 7 1 | 
is it is now called. is a unique human function. No one doubts that 


life and achievement needs improving nor is there any question abo 
it if it is done. Upon these two fixed points it is possible 


must do 


lish a fruitful approach to a discussion of what we now need 
rt 


luc ational researcl 


The great leaders in the study of medicine have based their 1 


foundation such as the one just indicated and their success has 





on a 
lenged the attention of mankind throughout the world. Twenty 


educational leaders started on a similar program. We now hear m 
educational diagnosis and treatment and some attention is being dev 


prevention. But the knowledge of how %o prevent seems to grow onl 


of studies of methods of treatment 


A complete educational research program would involve 


diagnosis as a prerequisite. We must find out what is the matter wit 


world and invent names for its various diseases. Such a program wo 
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generations but it is at least a fruitful approach and we of this 

1 must continue the beginning that has been made in the past 

years. The purpose of this editorial is to point out some of the 

which seem to face us in the near future. It is written from the 

view of one who is called upon to deal day by day with certain 

which beset us as educators and who is impressed with the urgency 
eds everywhere. 

it last beginning to realize that there is an organic completeness 

life. We have erred here to fore on the side of a too intense 

As research workers we prided ourselves on our ability to 

r attention upon the narrow problem in hand. We considered 

be able to shut our minds against the woes of a suffering world 

nistake. While we were digging in one corner of our little 

ocracy, instead of being safe, was almost destroyed. While we 

stigating the problems of reading, arithmetic and spelling, our 

life was and is seriously threatened. Now we begin to under 


man beings and the world as a whole are organismic in char- 


X in not study one part profitably without keeping our eye on 

\ realization of that fact is sure to revolutionalize educational re 

eginning of that revolution is now in sight. Let us take a look 
ts phases 


f a generation of educational research and several generations 
the culture lag is still with us. A century ago a poet sang 
when war drums shall throb no longer” and when we shall 
sies of purple twilight’. After nearly one hundred years we have 
but the war drums are throbbing louder than ever. Why 1s 
an we do about it? Much has been written about the prob 
ve diagnosed the difficulty fairly well but only recently has any 
sted a remedy. We have made much progress since the days of the 
Greeks in almost every phase of life. But in one area which may 
to be the most important of all we are still at the place where 

us. While tremendous advancement has been made in medicine, 
ematics, physics and chemistry, our logic is just about what it 
hree thousand years ago. Surely research studies are needed in 


Korzybski suggests that the main trouble lies in the fact that we 


ide juate vocabulary. In ideal vocabulary each word would be a 
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symbol for something which actually exists in the world including « 
This requirement has been violated in at least four ways. (1) So: 
cepts are represented by more than one word, (2) some words 1 
a number of concepts, (3) some words do not represent real con 
all and (4) some words purport to stand for one concept but in reality 
tor another. Korzybski believes that one or more of these defect 
sponsible to a large extent for the social lag. His theory may 


but it is surely worthy of investigation. Drowning men grasp at met 


If the principle of the ‘‘organism-as-a-whole” is true it is not 


; 


to divide the human personality into intellect and emotion. If w 


such a classification we are using two words to represent one conce 
basis of classification is false and genuine science, which is classified 
edge, can not be based upon fictitious classifications. Korzybski ass 
genuine progress has come only in those subjects which have discai 
old language and have adopted a system of technical terms, each « 
ivoids the four defects which have been mentioned. He thinks that 
lies the main reason for their progress. 

In Social Science, including education, we have no such vocal 
very name Social Science fits English much better than the mixed 
which it is now applied. The whole subject as now organized is 
words which suffer from one or more of the four defects. The sar 
true for the daily vocabulary of the common man. This being t1 
thinking is out of the question. Misunderstandings, quarrels and 
unavoidable. Progress is impossible. 

Such accusations are far too important to be ignored. If the 
lies in the field of vocabulary its solution seems to belong to the ed 
research worker. Furthermore as long as the accusation stands whi 
of our past research findings are in danger. For example some of o 
respectable research is that relating to the learning process in whi 
been assumed that human beings learn as animals learn. This inv: 
more or less tacit assumption that man is an animal in that respect 
Or are we making the error listed above as number four? 


In organismic procedure relationships far outweigh mere fa 


} 


relationship of words to the concepts back of them is a legitimate 


Organismic procedure. Any educational procedure which conscious!) 


consciously splits a human being into intellect and emotion ts 
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yxund. Correlation coefficients for years have been warning us that 
is wrong with our assumptions. The large amount of alienation 
continual source of embarrassment. Has the trouble been in the 
underlying assumptions? May not the emotions and attitudes 
ldren involved have had something to do with the scores on our 
experiments? May not the failure of remedial procedures have 
primarily to lack of morale on the part of the pupil? Can fear 


ntelligence and thereby stigmatize some person as a ‘low I. Q.’’? 


xtent is poor spelling due to the child’s inability to hear sounds 
ecial frequency? To what extent is pupil misbehavior related to 
achieve self respect and self realization ? How much of our poor 
hool is due to the effect of the child’s environment? How can we 
experimentation under controlled conditions when nothing 1s 
yncerning the affective states of our subjects? 

like these sooner or later will cause a revolution in educa 


h. They will necessitate a careful revision of all or most of the 


hat we already have and they will lead to better types of work 


the mean time it will be hard on all of us. We thought we 
things settled and were just preparing to lie back in our easy 


ontemplate with pride our contributions to human learning 


lization that our program is incomplete will be disappointing 


hat disappointment we shall need all of our scientific training 
een genuine we are already aware of the fact that new ideas are 
ful. We shall also know that we must not ignore the results of 
and that we dare not ignore the urgent needs of a distracted 


we can realize all of this our hopes for a better world will not 


W. J. OSBURN, 


University of Washington 
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ARONOFI FANNE, CONVERS, GILBERT 
ind Hopces, Nora. A Guide Ma 
terials for Teaching English to Refugee 
(New York: Committee for Refuge« 
Education, 1940), 36 pp 
The authors present an annotate 

vibliogra rs e 500 titles on the 

teaching of English to ref igees 


DoLt, EDGAR Annotated BiBlio 


graphy on the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale,"" reprinted from the Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, YTV (July 


August, 1940), pp. 123—13 
Lists 66 titles with a brief abstract 
f each 
Dwyer, P. S., HORNER, CHARLOTTE, 
and YOAKuM, C. S. A Statistical Sum 
mary of the Records of Students Enter 
the University of Michigan a 
Freshmen in the decade 1927-1936 
University of Michigan Administrative 
Stud I, No. 4 (Ypsilanti, Michigan 
University Lithoprinters, 1940), 
«409 Ppp 
A statistical study of the predictive 
value of tests and other facts about enter 
g freshm t University of 
Michigan 
Hoty, T. C.. and WENGER, Roy. The 
Di Pp uM ” ‘Y. f / B 9} a I Hes ana 
Special Let Submitted in Obi 


364 


Between Januar 


November 1940, Inclusive (( 
bus, Ohio: Bureau of Educati a 
search, Ohio State University, D 
ber, 1940), 22 pp. Mimeograp 


The authors a statistica 


present 


sis of the disposition of city ar 


school bond and special levies in O 
school districts 
ANDY I ) \ . 1 ; oO 
tional Adjustment and ti .) 
Bulletin of the National As 
of Secondary-School Principals, XXIV 
No. 93 (Washington, D. C.: N 
Association of Secondary-Sch 
cipals, November, 1940), 160 py 
The authors present the result 
tudy of the occupational adjusts 
youth up leaving school w 
purpose of devising forms and 
techniques generally useful i 
uch studies 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATI 
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REGIONAL COUNCIL. Pacific 
Problems and Materials: 
duction, Know Your North- 
s (Portland, Oregon: North- 
gional Council, October, 1940), 


ul survey to provide accurate 
the social, economic, and 


problems of the region. 


ity G. Occupational Trends 
tucation? } Il Tre nds in 
md Cities, Bulletin of the 
State Department of Edu- 
IX No 3 (Sacramento, 
California State Depart- 
Education, October, 1940) 


itional and community in- 
persons responsible for 


nal education 


sm C.. Editor. Evaluating 
rk of the School, Proceedings 
Ninth Annual Conference for 

Officers of Public and 
Sc s, III (Chicago: Uni- 


{ Chicago Press, 1940}, 


contains a series of 

nted at the ninth annual 
nistrative officers held at 
of Chicago. These papers 
nature and purposes of 
evaluations, the evaluation of 
services, the evaluation of 
and supervisory services, 
n of the socializing functions 
n school, and formulating a 


sive program of evaluation for 
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The Research Quarterly of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, XI (October, 
1940), pp. 1-160. 

The Quarterly contains a number of 
articles on research in health, physical 
education and recreation: short cuts in 
working out intercorrelations, chest-height 
weight tables for college women, achieve- 
ment tests in field hockey, etc 
RUSSELL, JOHN DALE, and OTHERS. OF 

ganization and Administration of Edu- 

cation, Review of Educational Re- 

search, X, No. 4 (Washington, D, C 

American Educational Research Asso- 

ciation, October, 1940), pp. 299-402 

This issue of the Review contains a 
summary of researches relating to gen- 
eral organization problems, the organiza 
tion of education at various levels, the 
administration of school systems, ad- 
ministration of higher education, and the 
administration of special education 


services 


SMITH, HENRY LESTER, and EATON, 
MERRILL T. The Teaching of Arith- 
Elementary Schools, Bulletin of the 
metic to Low-Ability Siudent n the 
School of Education Indiana Univer 
sity, XVI, No. 6 (Bloomington, In 
diana: Bureau of Cooperative Research 
Indiana University, November, 1940), 
130 pp 
Contains a summary of literature re 

lating to the teaching of arithmetic to 

low-ability pupils in the elementary 


school. 


CURRICULA AND OBJECTIVES 


HirsH, JOSEPH, and PRITCHARD, ELIza- 
BETH G. “Teaching of Social Medicine 
in Liberal Arts Colleges and Universi- 
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ties,” Public Health Reports, LV, No 
gton, D. C.: United States 
Health November 8 
1940), pp. 2041 





Service, 


2060 


[he authors present a survey of the 


current status of the teaching of social 
medicine in liberal arts colleges with 
ta on prevalence, content of courses, 
etc 
PUPIL GUIDANCI WELFARE AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
Love, L. L., and McCase, J. E. “Evalu- 


Advisory 


; ; 
ds soma 
Ed MCALIONAI 


Program 


Researc/ 


ation of a Faculty 


for Freshmen, 


Bulletin, XIX, No. 17 (Columbus 
Ohi College of Education, Ohi 
State University, November 20, 1940), 





The ithors present the results of a 

stionnaire study of the reaction of 
t s t t Ohio State University 
faculty advisory program for freshmen 


Wyoming 
Emo 
Stability Inte lligence, an | Ac i 

len Achievement,” Journal of Ex 
ptrona Children Vil No 2 


THELMA A 


state Training School Survey of 


(November, 1940), pp. 54-64 
I} suthor pres $ a summary of a 
ber ot measures of intelligence, em 
t il stability, and achievement for the 
Wyoming State Training School 


BAKER, HARRY J., and VOELKER, PAt 
H. Detroit Clerical Aptitudes Exami 
nation (Bloomington, Illinois: Publi: 
School Publishing Company, 1940) 
This examination consists of _ the 

lerica titudes sections of the Detroit 


Examination, and 
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measures: rate and quality of iwrit 


ing, rate and accuracy in k 


knowledge of simple arithmet 


speed and accuracy, knowledge 


commercial terms, visual imag: 


and accuracy in classification, 


betical hling 





BAKER, HARRY J., VOELKER, P 
and Crockett, ALEx. C. D 

Examination, | 

Pub . 


é ral Aptitud: J 
(Bloomington, Illinois 
Publishing C« 


‘ 


mpany, 1940) 


Contains ten tests of intellig 
tests of mechanical aptitude, 
tests of clerical aptitude to b 


, 
educational counseling 


BAKER, HARRY J., VOELKER, P H 
and Crockett, ALEx. C. D 
chanical A ptitud Examinai 

Illin 


Publishing Company 


Edition (Bloomington, 
School 
This examination consists of 


chanical aptitudes section of -t \ | 


General Aptitudes 


simple arithmetic, m 


Examinat 


measures 


! 


and precision, tool recogniti 


magery mechanical sizes, n 
ror ition, rate and accura 

( f 1 imagery for d 

s i f pulleys 





Du nlap Ai ad 7 16 Pre Perence 
(Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y 
Book Company, 1940) 


A ten minute test for grad 
for estimating: an individual's 
probable 
eight subject-matter areas and 


ability and 


for school subjects, 


achievement, mental 


tual alertness 
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CARTER V 


Universit) 


list of 


education 


eleventh annual 
[ way in 
in the January number 
Re 
the 
in 


Educational search 
titles 


the 


ct 1 cludes only 
t been printed 
1939, and 1940 numbers 
Therefore, 


complete canvass of 


in order to 


way at present, it 


examine these four lists, 


be 


annual 


rtations may dis 
the 
of research education, 


e United States Office of 


in 


ugh Doctoral D 
pbted by American Univer- 
annually by the H. W 


he name of the student 


institution are 


the 


graduate 
most instances major 
listed 
in this com 


and Ed.D 


} 
on iS made 


Ph.D 


ns which have sent titles 
the 1940—41 list are 
Mawr, Buffalo, California, 


rsity, Chicago 


Cincin 


j 


Goop 


Cincinnal 


nati, Colorado, Colorado State College of 
Columbia, Cornell, Duke, 
Fordham, George Washington, Harvard, 
Indiana, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Loyola, Michigan, Minnesota 


Education, 


Missouri, Nebraska, New York, North 
western, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pea 
body, Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania State, 


Pittsburgh, Southern California, Stanford, 
Syracuse, Temple, Texas, Virginia, Wash- 
ington (Seattle), Western Reserve, Wis- 
consin, and Yale. 


In the topical index, an effort has 
been made to classify each title under 
one or more headings; for example, 


“The Development of Industrial Educa- 
indexed under 


and 


in 


tion in Pennsylvania” is 
both 


dustrial 


of 


education 


education “in 
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index refers to the corresponding number 
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numeral the 


in the alphabetical doctoral 
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120, 131, 133, 139, 140, 


173, 174, 175, 177, 
: 202, 203, 215, 216, 217, 
241, 242, 245, 246, 
263, 266, 267, 285, 
2. 313, 317, 38a 22% 
351, 352, 357, 369, 
6, 413, 414, 418, 
129, 431, 433, 451, 
i184, 485, 487, 488, 
64. 570, 575, 580, 59 
174, 178, 410, 458, 505 
4 Educat n 
1, 260, 264 7 
) 394, 449, 475, 
10, 560 


57, 68, 69, 77, 89 
l 16 200, 212 
3 362, 448, 463, 
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98, 99, 108, 113, 
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ly iz, 414, 17, 33, 4i, 
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Mathematics and Arithmetic —70, 91, 


117 
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$91. 
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81, 
195, 
352. 
518, 


618 


115 
250 


271, 276, 388, 417, 422, 463, 482, 
513, 548, 571, 596 
137 


396, 


205, 


502, 


214, 256, 
530, 542, 
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359, 


304, 354, 
595, 608. 


»ysical, Health, and Safety Educa- 
1, 18, 30, 58, 64, 65, 72, 74, 75, 
85, 101, 131, 132, 150, 185, 191, 
218, 219, 237, 248, 285, 314, 323, 
367, 371, 385, 404, 438, 491, 495, 
528, 549, 551, 577, 582, 588, 594, 
623. 
13, 18, 26, 88, 102, 107, 118, 
135, 153, 198; 199, 206, 225, 239, 
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al Studie 15, 24, 71, 108, 110 
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Abernathy, Ruth. “A Study of the 
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York State 
Norton. 
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New York City 
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Ahern, Alvin A. “William Ernest 
Hocking’s Philosophy of Reli- 
gion.” New York. Horne, 
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Johns Hopkins. 
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“An Experiment 
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ern California. Lefever 
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Altus, William. “The Relation- 
between Certain Objective 
Achievement in 
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| t | : ted Motion Pictures and 
uns ' ited Discussions as Related 
Evidence of Change in Social 
An | tudes of Adult Women.” 
York. Long 
“Clement L. Vallan- 
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Allan D. “The Develop- 
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ondary School Teachers in One 
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Recent Trends in the Sequence 
of Required Courses.” 
ton (Seattle). Draper. 


Washing- 


37. Blair, Evelyn. “The Development of 
Sentiment for Public Education in 
Mexico from 1821 to 1836.” 
Texas. Arrowood. 

$8. Blanchard, Leslie. “The Significance 
of the Tendency to Individualize 
Education at the College Level.’ 
Columbia. Kilpatrick 

39. Bluhm, Solomon. “The Genesis and 
Establishment of the Board of 

York City, 

York. Meyer. 

10. Blyton, Gifford. “The Function of 


Education in New 
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